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TOWARD MORE BROADLY BASED 
MODERN-LANGUAGE CURRICULA 


Ir has been the function of universities from the 
beginnings of their history to train leaders in those 
professions that society considers essential to its 
survival on the highest possible level of human wel- 
fare. In striving to fulfill this function, they have 
drawn heavily upon the resources of the language 
arts, both ancient and modern. During the centuries 
hen Plato and Aristotle were considered the west- 
em world’s ultimate authorities on science, ethics, 
and political philosophy, a knowledge of Greek was 
considered indispensable to scholarly leadership in 
he professions. Similarly, when Rome assumed 
vorld leadership in the field of jurisprudence, edu- 
cation, and religious philosophy, Latin became an 
important tool of authoritative professional scholar- 
ship. The emergence of France and of the Germanic 
states as world leaders in science, philosophy, litera- 
ture, education, and military strategy during the 
lth and 19th centuries served to make at least a 
knowledge of French and German an indispensable 
prerequisite to effective leadership in the professions. 
In the United States, however, colleges and uni- 
versities have expanded their function beyond the 
‘ope of the original university as a corporation 
of distinetly graduate professional schools—the more 
usual conception of higher education still prevailing 
it many countries of continental Europe. They have 
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taken over much of the work that abroad has tradi- 
tionally been assumed to belong either to such com- 
bined terminal and preparatory institutions as the 
Gymnasium or lycée or to such finishing schools as 
at one time existed in this country in the form of 
the academy and “female seminary.” In assuming 
the latter function, the undergraduate division has 
drawn heavily upon the liberal arts—the program of 
education becoming to a freeman who could be 
counted upon to use his freedom intelligently as a 
responsible member of a potentially influential class 
in society. In America, this function of the under- 
graduate division became increasingly important as 
the number of voting citizens acquired the economic 
security and corresponding leisure that are required 
of people who are to take a genuine interest in the 
refinements of living. At this point, a reading 
knowledge of the ancient and modern languages as 
keys to the belles lettres of foreign lands and historie 
civilizations was increasingly stressed as essential to 
the making of a scholarly gentleman whose manners, 
tastes, and intellectual interests would be as nearly 
identical as possible with those of the aristocracy 
of Europe. In the service of this aim, other modern 
languages, especially Spanish and _ Italian, 
eventually admitted. 

As the result of the global changes in the social 
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and political structure of human society that two 
world wars have helped to accentuate, the under- 
graduate divisions of nearly all colleges and uni- 
versities enroll a very substantial number of young 
men and women whose life destinations are neither 
membership in a privileged social aristocracy nor in 
any of the four traditional professions of law, medi- 


cine, theology, and engineering. They include many 
men and women who look forward to vocations as 
teachers in public elementary and secondary schools, 
as social workers, as businessmen, as foreign com- 
mercial and cultural representatives, as journalists, 
as musicians, as personnel managers, or as partici- 
pants in the thousand or more vocations that modern 
developments in the field of the arts and sciences 
have opened to career people. 

For this very substantial and increasing number 
of young men and women that are coming to our 
college and university campuses, now that hostilities 
have ended, the prewar foreign-language curriculum 
will at times seem both inadequate and irrelevant. 
Provided the means are not too circuitous, most of 
them, however, will appreciate the desirability of 
being able to read current materials of significance 
to their life-career interests that appear in repu- 
table foreign To all but 
foreign-language majors, the reading objective is 
likely to seem valid and profitable only to the extent 
to which it is approached through the use of timely 
materials not already available in far better trans- 
lation than they could ever hope to make for them- 
selves unless they devoted most of their time in 
school to language study.. For most of these young 
men and women, foreign-language work will seem 


magazines and _ books. 


1 Although the number of translations of important 
works is larger in almost every foreign language now 
taught in school than most non-majors are likely to have 
time to read in a year course, the need of additional and 
better translations suggests the desirability of capitaliz- 
ing the special interests and abilities of gifted advanced 
students in making translations. In the case of gradu- 
ates who are planning to become teachers of literature 
and language rather than specialists in literary and lin- 
guistic research, a translation of an important play, novel, 
or collection of essays, short stories, or poems, might well 
be considered acceptable for the master’s thesis or doc- 
tor’s dissertation. If high-school students of German, 
French, and Spanish in the C. K. McClatchy High School, 
Sacramento, can translate, annotate, and publish manu- 
scripts of historical import formerly available only in the 
Bancroft Library of the University of California, then 
certainly at least the flor y nata of our college youth can 
be interested in ‘‘disciplining their minds’’ and sharpen- 
ing their foreign-language skills on something of greater 
importance than papers whose final destination is too 
often the waste basket after the ‘‘grade’’ has been re- 
corded in the professor’s roll book. For a more detailed 
description of publications issued by the Nugget Press of 
the C. K. McClatchy High School, see ‘‘Modern Lan- 
guages for Modern Schools,’’ McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, 525 pages, pp. 401-403. 
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only a very academic requirement or hurdle, if Jap. 
guage abilities are stressed exclusively as Keys to the 
past rather than as keys to the present and futyre 
as revealed in reputable current literature.” 

Among the substantial majority of students whose 
formal schooling will end with the bachelor’s or 
master’s degrees the modern languages will enjoy 
importance not so much as instruments of historica] 
research, but as practical means for keeping abregst 
of the times in their chosen fields of work or as 
instruments of oral communication in vocational or 
social life. Since success in their vocations will often 
depend primarily upon their effectiveness in dealing 
with human beings over a far wider geographical 
area than ever before in history, it is natural that 
ability to understand and even speak a foreign 
language will be of genuine interest. Many young 
men and women will already know from personal 
experience that the most distant point on the globe 
is now only sixty hours away from their own con- 
munities by fast airplane. From practical experi- 
ence, many of them will also know that radio is now 
able to bring into the average home all the major 
and minor languages of the world. In such cireun- 
stances, an undergraduate program in foreign lan- 
guages designed primarily to lay a foundation for 
literary or historical research on the professional 
level is not likely to receive the support that is 
essential to continued success, 

A broadly based program that affords opportuui- 
ties to learn to read, write, understand, and speak 
a foreign language for present-day real-life purposes 
is almost indispensable if work in this field if to 
receive the recognition it deserves or to be recom- 
mended for any considerable number of students. 
Obviously, this does not mean that a uniform mini- 
mal standard of performance in all four of these 
abilities need be laid down for each and every w- 
dividual. Ability to read a foreign language cou- 
prehendingly in a chosen field of cultural or pro- 
fessional interest may often prove sufficient to sal- 
isfy the educational needs and ambitions of certain 
students. In place of uniform unit requirements, 
might it not be preferable to think in terms of gradu- 


ated scopes or levels of performance and to rely more J 


upon individual counseling and guidance in the choice 
of particular offerings than upon blanket presctip- 


2The limitations of traditional foreign-language T | 


quirements as prerequisites to degrees in research have 
been surveyed by C. H. Betts and R. A. Kent, ‘‘Foreiga 
Language Equipment of 2,325 Doctors of Philosophy, 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Lilinois, 
1929, VI+151 pages. See also, M. V. O’Shea, ‘‘The 
Reading of Modern Foreign Languages,’’ Bulletin of the 


Department of the Interior, U. 8. Printing Office, 1927, J 


78 pages. 
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tions of the kind sometimes found in university 
catalogues 73 

The responsibility of meeting the scope of per- 
frmance defined as desirable might well rest with 
the student himself, and eredit granted only to the 
extent that he has achieved a command of the lan- 
guage for some useful life purpose. At the present 
ime it is almost impossible to tell from grades or 
wits exactly what he can actually do with the lan- 
mage in some realistic life situation. For the most 
an our traditional tests and methods of evaluation 
have little meaning outside the foreign-language de- 
partments that construct and administer them. 
Might not a sealing of foreign-language achievement 
a ladder basis (in terms of scope and quality 
of performance in reading, writing, or speaking) 
ad the assignment of units of credit in terms of 
the ability level achieved easily contribute to a 
uajor improvement in foreign-language teaching 
ad serve greatly to motivate those students who 
now merely “take” foreign languages in satisfaction 
of a unit requirement without necessarily making 
conscious efforts to attain a satisfying and edu- 
cationally profitable goal ?* 

In the process of achieving a command of the 
language adequate to serve vocational needs or cul- 
tural life interests, some students will undoubtedly 
ievelop the ambition to become advanced scholars in 
the literature or linguistie aspects of the foreign 
language itself. At the upper-division and graduate 
levels these individuals will have the opportunity to 
gin work of a more specialized character, very 
uuch as at present, with more adequate differentiation 
for those who are planning to teach in high schools 
and junior colleges rather than to occupy chairs of 
literature and language on a university faculty. 
Perhaps university foreign-language staffs can profit- 
ably begin to think in terms of a distinction between 
research degrees and practitioner’s degrees in lan- 
mage in the same way that departments of medi- 
te and education frequently distinguish between 
uajor competence in research and major competence 
in applying the findings of research in vocational 
if. The degree of Doctor of Modern Languages 
ered by Middlebury College, Vermont, would seem 
0 mark an important initial step in this direction. 
These observations obviously imply a need for re- 


‘The feasibility of this proposal is confirmed in the 
‘port by Frederic D, Cheydleur, ‘‘ Placement Tests in 


F 


‘oreign Languages at the University of Wisconsin,’’ 
Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, Bureau of Guid- 
ace and Records, Madison, 1943, 39 pages. 

‘For conerete, practical ways and means for supple- 
tenting this conception in terms of objective, validated 
‘aing-scales and performance tests, see Walter V. Kaulf- 
's, Modern Language Journal, 28: 2, pp. 136-150, Feb- 
"ary, 1944. See also footnote 3. 
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adjustments in certain phases of the organization 
and administration of postwar offerings in modern 
foreign languages at the college and university level. 
Few of these readjustments can be realized except 
through careful planning and gradual implementa- 
tion over a considerable number of years. At the 
same time, are not all of them possible of realiza- 
tion in at least some satisfying degree? Some of 
them will, perhaps, be difficult to resist if the modern 
foreign languages are to experience the satisfaction 
of contributing services of demonstrable importance 
to more than a very select group of potential leaders 
in privileged social circles or to an equally small and 
select group of potential grammarians, philologists, 
or professors of literature. In a word, college mod- 
ern-language departments will be increasingly called 
upon to provide more broadly based curricula de- 
signed to serve the many vocations and life interests 
of a democratic society instead of subordinating them 
to those select professions and intellectual interests 
which heretofore have worn the inherited robes of 
aristocracy.° The aristocratically European orienta- 
tion (whose operating principle is exclusiveness) has 
never been too well adjusted to the soil and climate 
of American life and culture. In part, does it not 
account for the many maladjustments that foreign- 
language study has experienced over decades, espe- 
cially wherever public secondary education has been 
forced to implement it under pressure of college- 
entrance examinations and requirements? It is a 
viewpoint that is likely to become even more difficult 
to maintain in the future, for the demonstrated in- 
ability of the narrowly based humanistic curricula of 
prewar Europe to develop generations of citizens 
capable of foreseeing and solving crucial national and 
international problems on a decent and humane basis 
has caused this study to fall into eclipse in the very 
countries that at one time served as illustrious models 
to its advocates in American higher education.® 


5 A broadening of the scope of foreign-language cur- 
ricula at the college and secondary-school levels is sup- 
ported by the recommendations contained in recent re- 
ports of national organizations. See Secondary Education 
Board, ‘‘A Report of the Conference on Modern Foreign 
Languages,’’ Milton (Mass.), 1941, 32 pages; pp. 8-9, 
30-31. The Commission on Trends in Education, ‘‘A 
Survey of Language Classes in the Army Specialized 
Training Program,’’ The Modern Language Association 
of America, 100 Washington Square, New York 3, New 
York, 1944, 34 pages. Ohio Conference on Modern Lan- 
guage Teaching, ‘‘Modern Language Teaching in the 
Postwar Reconstruction of Education.’’ (James B. 
Tharp, Ed.) College of Education, Ohio State University, 
1943, 56 pages. 

6 For descriptions of promising new-type foreign-lan- 
guage programs in American colleges and universities, see 
Walter V. Kaulfers, ‘‘Modern Languages for Modern 
Schools,’’ McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1942, 
525 pages; pp. 284-286, 290-294, 444, 450-453. 
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THE UNESCO AND SOME OF ITS INITIAL 
PROBLEMS AND HANDICAPS 

At the present writing, a major handicap of the 
London Conference, which is meeting to establish an 
educational, scientific, and cultural organization for 
the United Nations as envisaged in the San Francisco 
Charter, is the absence of delegates representing the 
Soviet Union. James Marshall, in a dispatch to the 
New York Herald Tribune, November 18, gives two 
reasons that have been advanced to explain the failure 
of the USSR to send delegates. The first is the pos- 
sible conviction on the part of the Soviet leaders that 
detailed plans for the educational organization should 
await the establishment of the Economie and Social 
Council of the UNO, to which the educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural organization would, in any ease, 
be subordinate. The second reason suggested is“... 
a dearth of experienced people in Russia to represent 
their country at such international conferences.” 

In so far as education is concerned, the latter “rea- 
son” seems extremely “unreasonable.” The many re- 
ports from Russia in ScHooL AND Society during the 
past few years have indicated clearly that, long before 
VE Day, educational reconstruction was being under- 
Since the advent of 


” 


taken on a very wide scale. 


peace, these efforts have been more than redoubled. 


Among all the countries devastated by the war, in- 
deed, it is highly improbable that any country has 
even approached the record of the Soviet Union in 
this respect. The advice that Soviet educators could 
give regarding the general educational rehabilitation 
that should have top priority in the London delibera- 
tions would be of inealeulable value. Their absence 
from the council table seems to the present writer 
little short of tragic. 

Some of the earlier developments of the London 
Conference are reported in a release from the De- 
partment of State under date of November 14. The 
delegates have agreed on the name, “The United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion.” This gives education, as such, first mention, 
whereas the provisional title gave priority to the more 
broadly cultural interests. The new name also has 
the advantage of abbreviation in the readily pro- 
nounceable form, “UNESCO.” The revised title was 
recommended by one of the five “Commissions” ap- 
pointed to organize the work of the conference. It is 
interesting to note that the chairmen of these five 
commissions represent five of the smaller nations: 
Canada, Norway, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and the 
Union of South Africa. 

The release states further: 


Substantial agreement has been reached on the pre. 
amble, purposes, and functions of the organization, . 
The statement of functions will provide against interfer. 
ence by the organization in matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of any state. Commis. 
sion II has decided that members of the United Nations 
shall automatically be granted the right of membership 
in UNESCO. Other nations may be admitted subject to 
the conditions of the agreement to be negotiated with 
the UNO. . . . The conference will consist of the repre. 
sentatives of the members of the organization. The gov- 
ernment of each member state will appoint not more than 
five delegates who are to be selected after consultation 
with educational and cultural bodies or a national cop. 
mission. ... 

Paris has been selected as the seat of the organization, 
This question, although not provided for in the draft pro. 
posals, was placed on the agenda and has been a main 
subject of discussion. 


Perhaps the most significant provision so far agreed 
upon is that “the statement of functions will provide 
against any interference by the organization in mat- 
ters which are essentially within the domestic juris. 
diction of any state.” It is not difficult to envisage a 
situation in which the educational policies and pro- 
grams of a nation may be inimical to the world’s 
peace. 
such a situation ?—W. C. B. 


“A LIVING MEMORIAL” 


THE Franklin D. Roosevelt Memorial Foundation, 
which came into being on November 2 when its in- 
corporators met at the White House, announced on 
November 18 that its plans to promote “the ideals and 
purposes of the late President” will take the form of 
a Franklin D. Roosevelt School of Human Relations, 
to be established in Washington. The school, whici 
will not grant degrees, will enable students from all 
parts of the country and, eventually, from all over the 
world to make a study of democracy in its liberal 
interpretation “as a vital, progressive force for the 
achievement of justice, security, and peace at home 
and throughout the world.” 

Robert E. Sherwood, playwright and_ personel 
friend of Mr. Roosevelt, and Samuel I. Rosenmat, 
former justice of the New York State Supreme Court 
and one of the late President’s aides, are, respectively, 
chairman and vice-chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. George E. Allen, of Washington, is president 
of the foundation; Cordell Hull, Henry A. Wallace, 
Frances Perkins, and Marshall Field, vice-presiden's; 
and Joseph E. Davies, secretary-treasurer. The off- 
cers envision not only courses of instruction of the 
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jighest order, but research activities pointed toward 
ihe improvement of human relations “in both domestic 
and international fields”; and they look forward to 
having “the personnel and facilities of the Federal 
wvernment” as firsthand aid in effecting the purposes 






of the school. 
Scholarships will be available for qualified students, 


shen funds for the memorial have been raised; finan- 
cial methods to be employed will be announced later. 
For the present, the foundation lists the purposes of 
the school as follows: 










Aid in the collection of the public and private papers 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt from all parts of the world, and 
the important papers of those associated with him during 
his public life, all for deposit with the Federal govern- 
ment in the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library (Hyde Park, 
N. Y.), and 





To give one or more annual awards of merit to persons 
ut of publie life who by their works have done 
promote the ideals and objectives of the late 


President Roosevelt. 





in and « 






most to 






Members of the Executive Committee besides Mr. 
Sherwood and Mr. Rosenman are: Philip Murray, 
president, ClO; William Green, president, AFL; 
Harry Hopkins; Frank C. Walker; Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr.; Admiral William D. Leahy; Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr.; Mr. Allen; Miss Perkins; and Mr. 
Davies. 

A similar educational memorial, less wide in scope, 
has been established as a “community venture’’—the 
Roosevelt College in Chicago, as reported in SCHOOL 
syd Society, September 22. 

Since nothing was so native to the mind or dearer 
to the heart of Franklin D. Roosevelt than the un- 
tangling of unhappy human relationships, whether 
in domestie or in foreign situations, it is particu- 
larly fitting that memorials to him should be en- 
sirined in the Roosevelt College in Chicago and in 
such a school as his friends and admirers now plan 
to establish in the eapital of the nation. 




















A “STOCKPILE” OF YOUNG SCHOLARS 

Harotp W. Dopps, president, Princeton University, 
‘looking before and after,” sees, on the one hand, the 
egregious blunder of the universities in not luring 
back into the academic fold men of “exceptional 
ability and talent” at the close of World War I and, 
on the other, the opportunity to salvage such men in 
the present postwar era by offering them fellowships 
hat will enable them to renew and extend their 
scholarly pursuits. Aecordingly, a plan has been 
developed by which the university will invite, as funds 
‘re made available, war veterans whose mentality and 
wchievement give abundant promise of significant fu- 
lire careers “to return to the academic or teaching 


profession.” 
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The first three fellowships, “provided through the 
generosity of Isabelle Kemp of New York City,” have 
been awarded to Lieutenant Colonel Robert Goheen, 
of Princeton, one of the youngest men holding that 
rank in the Army; Lieutenant Frank Broderick, of 
New York City, navigator in a B-24 Seventh Air 
Force squadron in the Pacific; and Captain James 
Kimbrough Owen, of Baton Rouge, Army courier for 
the Department of State in many theatres of the war. 
Lieutenant Colonel Goheen will study classics and the 
humanities; Lieutenant Broderick and Captain Owen, 
history and political science. 

The program, which will be administered by Whit- 
ney J. Oates, professor of classics, and George A. 
Graham, professor of political science, is open to all 
veterans having the necessary competence, regardless 
of their previous university connections. It is in- 
tended “to provide a ‘stockpile’ of young scholars for 
the benefit of university education throughout the 
country.” 

This action is in line with the urgent advocacy of 
the rehabilitation of young scholars by Hugh Stott 
Taylor, dean, Graduate School, reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, July 21. The echoes of Dean Taylor’s 
earnest exhortation have grown and flowered in the 
establishment of the 1946 fellowships. 


THE SIXTH ANNUAL DELTA PI EPSILON 
RESEARCH CONTEST 


De.tta Pi Epsiton, national graduate fraternity in 
business education, announces the sixth annual contest 
for “research studies of merit in the field of business 
education completed between January 1, 1944, and 
September 1, 1945.” The contest closes on December 
31, 1945. 


To be eligible for consideration, research studies should 
be of significance to a large number of business teachers 
and should not have been the basis for articles written 
by the contestant which have appeared in journals with 
national distribution. (Abstracts are permissible.) The 
winning study will be published by Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, and the author will receive 
fifty copies of his study. 


To determine the winning study for publication, the 
following committee has been appointed: C. K. Reiff, 
acting head, department of business education, Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical Ccllege (Still- 
water); Atlee L. Perey, chairman, department of 
commercial education, Boston University; and Lloyd 
V. Douglas, chairman, department of business edu- 
cation, Iowa State Teachers College (Cedar Falls). 

In making the award, the judges consider: 


(1) The nature and importance of the problem studied. 
(2) The originality and resourcefulness exhibited by the 


investigator. (3) The research techniques and methods 
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employed. 
ings. 


(4) The dependability of the reported find- 
(5) Facility of expression. 

Contestants are requested to forward their studies, 
express prepaid, to the chairman of the Research 
Committee, H. G. Enterline, School of Business, 
Indiana University, Bloomington. 


THE SEVEN COLLEGE CONFERENCE 
NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS 

On October 27, the Seven College Conference met 
in Cambridge and announced the third annual Na- 
tional Scholarship for qualifying freshmen. The 1946 
awards will be made to freshmen from nine states for 
study at the following member colleges: Barnard, 
Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, Vas- 
sar, and Wellesley. 

In addition to a prize of $100 to each winner, amounts 
will be given on the basis of need within a sum sufficient 
to cover the cost of tuition, board, and room. Applicants 
must be residents of Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Loui- 
siana, New Mexico, Texas, California, Oregon, or Wash- 
ington. 

The purpose of the plan is to encourage young women 
of exceptional intellectual promise to come from distant 
parts of our country to this group of colleges without 
regard to expense and at the same time to benefit the 
colleges themselves by broader representation from states 
in the Middle West, the South, and the Far West. 


In making the announcement, Mrs. F. Murray 
Forbes, Jr., executive secretary of the conference, said 
that it is the plan of the conference eventually to 
include all states in the scholarships. The awards are 
made on the basis of questionnaires that candidates 
fill out, school records and recommendations of former 
principals and teachers, and scores made in the 
Scholastic Aptitude and Achievement tests to be given 
by the College Entrance Examination Board in April, 
1946. 

All students may compete, regardless of financial cir- 
cumstances, and, if the winners maintain high honor 
records in the colleges at which they are enrolled, the 
colleges will expect to renew the individual scholarships 
until graduation. 


Application blanks and further information may be 
obtained by writing to Mrs. Forbes at 21 Beaver 
Place, Boston 8. 


BARNARD COLLEGE PLANS FOR THE AD- 
MISSION OF WOMEN VETERANS 
Unper date of October 23, Barnard College, Co- 
lumbia University, announced that it plans to admit 
“qualified women released from the Armed Services” 
with the beginning of the spring semester in February, 
1946. Applications should have been filed by Novem- 
ber 24, although the time will be extended to January 
7, provided that the quota has not been filled. 
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If 25 properly qualified students who have not previ. 
ously attended college can be found, a special session of 
freshman instruction, peculiarly suited to their needs, Wil] 
be set up for them. Efforts to find residence 
minimum cost will be made. 

In addition to filing regular application papers with the 
$10 filing fee, the stipulated health report, and Tecord 
of previous educational experience, the applicant muy 
submit a certificate of her service record and a statement 
of not fewer than 300 words explaining why she wishes 
to enter college. She must also take the special-aptitud 
test for veterans arranged by the College Entrance fy. 
amination Board. 


Space at 


Certain work in the military-training record of the 
candidate may be credited toward a degree, but only 
after she has completed a year of satisfactory work at 
the college. An estimate of probable credit, hoy. 
ever, will be supplied. Further information and the 
blanks for filing applications may be obtained by 
writing to the Office of Admissions, Barnard College, 
New York 27. Candidates who are interested only in 
vocational or evening courses should apply to Uni- 
versity Extension, Columbia University. 


OREGON TO HONOR STUDENTS FOR WAR 
SERVICES 

OREGON is organizing a state-wide movement that 
has for its purpose the honoring or giving recognition 
to students for the part they played and the services 
they rendered in helping win the war. It is the belief 
of those who initiated the project that the boys and 
girls in the schools who have spent the past four years 
backing the war should be honored for the services 
they rendered their communities, their state, and the 
nation. Under the leadership of the state department 
of education, which is working in close co-operation 
with the Oregon State Teachers Association and (re- 
gon school administrators, plans are being developed 
for carrying out the project. 

When final plans are completed and approved, 4 
call will be sent from the state department of edu- 
cation for all schools to join in the project and to 
devise programs for their respective communities 
honoring the boys and girls for their contribution in 
helping make victory possible. Each school will be 
invited to become a part of the state-wide project and 
to develop the kind of program in its community 
thought most appropriate. Rex Putnam, state super 
intendent of schools, and Frank Parr, executive secre- 
tary, Oregon State Teachers Association, are respon- 
sible for the project, said to be the first of its kind 
the country. 


It is the belief of those who initiated the project 


that it would be entirely fitting and appropriate for 
all schools in the country to present a program some 
time during the school year for similar reasons, Pal 
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ticularly emphasizing the part pupils must play in the 
postwar world. A resolution has been prepared ap- 
proving the idea of giving recognition to pupils for 
their war services and calling upon all schools in the 
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nation to present appropriate programs. The resolu- 
tion will be introduced in Congress by Senator Wayne 
Morse, of Oregon, a member of the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor. 








Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

J. WatrER MALONE, vice-president, McCormick 
Theological Seminary (Chicago), has been elected 
president, the James Millikin University (Decatur 24, 
Ill.), to succeed the late John C. Hessler, whose death 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, August 5, 1944. 
¢, L. Miller, dean of the university, who has been 
acting as president in the interim, will continue so to 
serve until next January 1, when Dr. Malone will take 
office. 

THE REVEREND G. CHRISTIAN BartH, of Cincinnati, 
has been appointed president, Concordia Seminary 
(Springfield, Ill.), to sueceed H. G. Hemmeter, who 
retired last summer. Richard Neitzel, who is serving 
as acting president, will continue in this capacity 
until Mr. Barth assumes his new post “some time in 
December or at the first of the year.” 


ManLey E. MacDona.p, former director of student 
personnel, State Teachers College (Winona, Minn.), 
has sueceeded John A. Reuling in the presidency of 
Northland College (Ashland, Wis.). 


Howarp M. QuiGLey, former superintendent, Kan- 
sas School for the Deaf, has succeeded Leonard M. 
Elstad as superintendent, Minnesota School for the 
Deaf (Faribault). Mr. Elstad’s appointment as pres- 
ident, Gallaudet College (Washington, D. C.), was re- 
ported in ScHOOL AND Soctety, June 30. 


THE REVEREND Ropert L. Curry, a chaplain with 
the United States Forces in Guam, has been appointed 
headmaster, Lenox (Mass.) School, to succeed the 
Reverend G. Gardner Monks, who has resigned after 
twenty years of service. It is expected that the Rev- 
erend Mr. Curry will be able to assume his new duties 
early in June, 1946. 


Vice ApMIRAL Herpert F. Leary has been named 
superintendent, New York State Maritime Academy 
Fort Schuyler), to sueceed Vice Admiral Thomas T. 
Craven, who will retire as of December 31 after four 
years of service to the academy. 


Sara Dunnina, a former teacher of English and 
American literature in the Barnesville (Ohio) High 
School, has been appointed dean of women, Ohio 
Northern University (Ada). 


Rusy F. Boaes has been appointed dean, Highland 
Manor Junior College (West Long Branch, N. J.). 


THomas Henry Carrow, former assistant dean, 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Har- 
vard University, who holds the reserve rank of lieu- 
tenant commander as officer-in-charge of the Officer 
Candidate Section, Bureau of Naval Personnel in 
Washington (D. C.), has been appointed dean, Col- 
lege of Business Administration, Syracuse (N. Y.) 
University, to sueceed Finla G. Crawford, vice-chan- 
cellor, who has been acting as dean since the retire- 
ment of Charles Lee Raper, as reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, September 19, 1943. Dr. Carroll is be- 
ing released from service, December 1, and will take 
office, January 1. 


CapTaIn Forrest U. Lake, USN, retired, has been 
appointed dean of admissions and general assistant 
to Rufus C. Harris, president, Tulane University. 
Captain Lake, who has been commanding officer of 
the university’s V-12 training program since January, 
1943, will assume his new duties, December 15. Hollis 
W. Barber, head of the department of political sci- 
ence, College of Arts and Sciences, has returned after 
35 months in service with Naval Intelligence and has 
been promoted to an associate professorship. 


COMMANDER WILLIAM T. ALEXANDER has been ap- 
pointed dean, College of Engineering, Northeastern 
University, succeeding William C. White, December 
1. Dr. White is relinquishing the deanship to devote 
his entire time to his work as director of all univer- 
sity day programs including those in the colleges of 
Engineering, Liberal Arts, and Business Administra- 
tion. 


DonaLp G. ANDERSON, of Jamaica Plain (Mass.), 
has succeeded Charles F. Branch as dean, School of 
Medicine, Boston University. 


Rosert R. AURNER, professor of business adminis- 
tration, University of Wisconsin, has been named 
dean, College of Commerce and Administration, the 
American Army University (Biarritz, France). Pro- 
fessor Aurner is on leave of absence for service with 
the Army. 

At Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanie 


Arts (Ames), the work of instruction, extension, and 
research in agriculture will eventually be consolidated 
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under a single director. The present dean, Division 
of Agriculture, H. H. Kildee, will thus assume the 
duties now performed by R. K. Bliss, director, Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, and R. E. Buchanan, di- 
rector, Agricultural Experiment Station, when they 
respectively reach the age for retirement. 


MARGUERITE M. CHILES was recently appointed 
director of personnel, Women’s College, Furman Uni- 
versity (Greenville, 8. C.). 


Mavor E. R. Eset, former associate professor of 
physical education, University of Kansas, who is on 
terminal leave from the Army, will return to the uni- 
versity about the first of the year to become assistant 
to Leonard Axe, director of the Veterans’ Bureau. 


BrEcAUSE of ambiguity in the source used for the 
item on the appointment of the Reverend William C. 
Gianera, 8.J., as president, University of Santa Clara 
(Calif.), Schoo anp Society, November 17, stated 
that the Reverend Charles J. Walsh, S.J., had been 
appointed to the presidency of the University of San 
Father Walsh has been appointed to the 
The Reverend William J. Dunne, 
S.J., is president of the university. 


Francisco. 
faculty in English. 


THE item on Phyllis Kennedy, published in these 
columns, November 17, gave her post as assistant to 
the head resident of one of the dormitories, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas. The university is the University 
of Arizona. 


LIEUTENANT WAYNE Dennis, USNR, former pro- 
fessor of psychology and head of the department, 
Louisiana State University, has been appointed head 
of the department of psychology, University of Pitts- 
burgh. He will assume his new post immediately 


upon his release from the Navy. 


SAMUEL SELDEN, associate professor of dramatic 
art, the University of North Carolina, has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of dramatic art to 
succeed the late Frederick H. Koch, whose death was 
reported in ScHooL AND Society, August 26, 1944. 
Dr. Selden has been serving as the acting head in the 
interim. 


GrorGE F. HENNION, associate professor of chem- 
istry, University of Notre Dame, has been named to 
the newly established Julius A. Nieuwland chair of 
chemistry. The professorship was founded by the 
Reverend J. Hugh O’Donnell, C.S.C., president of the 
university, and the academic council as a tribute to 
the late Reverend Julius A. Nieuwland, C.S.C., inter- 
nationally known chemist, who died in 1936. 


LAWRENCE C. Lirt.e, former professor of religion 
and head of the department of philosophy and re- 
ligion, Western Maryland College (Westminster), has 
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been appointed professor of education, University of 
Pittsburgh, to give courses in religious education, 


Upo A.upBrRecHtT, of the staff of the University of 
Akron, has been appointed professor of modern ap. 
guages, Northland College, to succeed Alfred Adler, 
who has accepted a similar post at Central Michigan 
College of Education (Mount Pleasant). 


CoLONEL ABNER Eppins Lipscoms, former deay 
Law School, Baylor University (Waco, Tex.), who 
now on the staff of the Judge Advocate Genergl’s 
office, has been appointed professor of law, Western 
Reserve University, and will take up his new pos 
with the opening of the spring session in February, 


BuancHE Mascoia BatraGLia was recently ap. 
pointed psychologist, Elwyn (Pa.) Training School, 


LetAND M. GoopricH, who has been on leave from 
the staff of the department of political science and 
sociology, Brown University, to serve as director of 
the World Peace Foundation in Boston, has been pro- 
moted to a full professorship; Chester H. Kirby, of 
the department of history, has been promoted to an 
associate professorship. 


SetMA Herr, former professor of education and 
director of elementary teacher training, University of 
New Mexico, who recently returned from service with 
the American Red Cross in England, has succeeded 
Mildred A. Dawson as associate professor of elemen- 
tary education, University of Tennessee. Dr. Dawson 
has accepted an administrative post with a publishing 
company in Danville (N. Y.). 


ESTHER ANSON has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of education, Eastern Montana State Normal 
School (Billings). 


BEATRICE CONEY was recently appointed associate 
professor of home economies, Pratt Institute (Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.). 


N. EvpreD BinGHAM, whose appointment as head- 
master, Oak Lane Country Day School, Temple Uni- 
versity (Philadelphia), was reported in ScHooL AND 
Society, September 30, 1944, has been appointed as- 
sociate professor of the teaching of science in the 
School of Education and in the College of Liberal 
Arts, Northwestern University. The appointment of 
Dr. Bingham’s successor, John H. Niemeyer, was re- 
ported in these columns, September 15. 


EsTHER BLoss was recently appointed associate pro- 
fessor of sociology, Texas State College for Women 
(Denton). 


JAMES M. BrapForD, associate professor of physics, 
Central YMCA College (Chicago), has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of physics and mathe- 
maties, George Williams College (Chicago 15). Melba 
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Faye Reay, former teacher of art in the public schools 
of Madison (Wis.), has been appointed instructor in 
arts and craits. 

LawrENCE W. ANDERSON has been appointed asso- 
.jgte professor of economies and John A. Straw, as- 
stant professor of mathematics, Evansville (Ind.) 
College. These appointments have been made “be- 
wuse of the influx of veterans,” according to a state- 

ent by Lincoln B. Hale, president. “It is planned 
that these new instruetors will give part of their time 

» helping individual veterans whose long absence 
from textbooks has made their college work more 


ificult.” 


LevorA BRENNAN has been appointed 6th-grade 
witie teacher, Portage Training School, Western 
fichigan College of Education (Kalamazoo). 


k. C. BeeMON assumed his post as principal of the 
training school and college instructor in education, 
atthew Whaley School, College of William and 
Mary (Williamsburg, Va.), with the opening of the 


yhool year. 


\lazs SWEENEY, former supervisor in the laboratory 
chool of Eastern State Normal School (Madison, 
.D.), has sueeeeded Cathryn Cramer as 4th-grade 
upervisor, Phelps School, State Teachers College 
(Winona, Minn.). Miss Cramer resigned to accept 
post in the publie schools of River Forest (Iil.). 


AvtuHony Puguresge, AUS retired, assistant pro- 
esor of design, Brooklyn College, has returned from 
itary leave, according to a report sent to SCHOOL 
sD Society by Austin B. Wood, director, Veterans’ 
ui War Counseling Office. Mr. Pugliese “is an hon- 
rary member of the Armée de |’Air Franeaise.” He 
| divide his time between the Veterans’ and War 
unseling Office and studio classes in the department 


{ design. 


Tue following list of appointments has been sent 
) SCHOOL AND Society by Ronald E. Miller, director 
i publicity, Whitman College (Walla Walla, Wash.) : 
) assistant professorships, Earl T. Burns (classics), 
hobert F. Creegan (philosophy), and F. Eugene Heil- 
tin (sociology) ; and to instructorships, William H. 
ey (theory of musie and stringed instruments), 
‘la Dunbar (English), Edna Virginia Tarr (phys- 
Ka education for women), and Karl Trebitsch (theory 
‘musi¢ and piano and organ). 


VHARLES M. Harpy, of the staff of political sci- 
ute, Harvard University, has been appointed assist- 
li professor of political science, the University of 


= 
uuvaro, 


André B. DELATTRE, associate professor of French, 
‘yue University (Detroit), is teaching at the Amer- 
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ican Army University (Biarritz). Gerard Cleisz, a 
former teacher of French at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, has been appointed instructor in French, Wayne 
University. 


Howarp E. SHEFFER, a member of the chemical- 
research staff of the Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Company, Charleston (W. Va.), has been appointed 
assistant professor of chemistry, Union College (Sche- 
nectady, N. Y.). 

Irvinc H. ANDERSON, an associate professor of the 
University of Michigan, has returned after two years’ 
service with a project under the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development concerned with the selec- 
tion and training of radar operators. 

AGNES CLARE Brown has been appointed teacher 
of home economics, East Carolina Teachers College 
(Greenville, N. C.). 


GERTRUDE A. BARNES, whose appointment as di- 
rector of music, Brevard (N. C.) College, was re- 
ported in ScHoot anp Society, March 11, 1944, has 
been appointed instructor in music, Moravian College 
for Women (Bethlehem, Pa.). 


MarGaret M. Bower has been appointed instructor 
in music, Mary Hardin-Baylor College (Belton, Tex.). 


Everett C. BANCROFT AND PorTER G. PERRIN have 
been granted leaves of absence by Colgate University 
(Hamilton, N. Y.). Dr. Bancroft, professor of eco- 
nomics, will serve at least until March 1, 1946, as 
principal economist, Bureau of Planning, Division of 
Economie Development, U. S. Department of Com- 
merece; Dr. Perrin, professor of rhetoric, on leave 
until July 1, 1946, will be assistant director of a study 
sponsored by the National Council of Teachers of 
English. His work will be concerned with the cur- 
riculum for the teaching of English on the college 
level. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL LEIGH BAKER, former dean, 
College of Education, Drake University (Des Moines, 
Iowa), is on terminal leave from the Army Air Forces 
after having served since May, 1942, as chief of non- 
military education. Dr. Baker will serve as resident 
assistant in a co-operative study of the schools of 
Lincoln (Nebr.), conducted under the direction of the 
department of education, Yale University, and will 
return to the deanship for the year 1946-47. 


CoLoNEL FrANcis Trow SPAULDING, former dean, 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, 
who has been chief of the Army Education Branch, 
Information and Education Division, War Depart- 
ment, since 1942, has been elected New York State 
Commissioner of Education to succeed George D. 
Stoddard, whose appointment as president, University 
of Illinois, was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, June 
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2. Dr. Spaulding will assume his new post, July 1, 
1946. 


Kart C. MacArtuour, whose appointment as presi- 
dent, Paul Smith’s (N. Y.) College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, was reported in ScHOoL AND Society, Septem- 
ber 27, 1941, has resigned and is leaving the college, 
December 1. According to a statement released to the 
press, November 6, by John M. Cantwell, Jr., secre- 
tary of the Board of Trustees, Mr. MacArthur is leav- 
ing “because of fundamental differences of opinion 
from that held by the majority of the board. ... The 
decisions reached have been made with mutual respect 
and have resulted from the sincere desire of all con- 
cerned to remove any obstacle that might interfere 
with the progress of the college.” At present there 
are no students in the college, but plans call for the 
reopening of classes in September, 1946. 


Recent Deaths 


JOHN YOUNGER, former chairman of the depart- 
ment of industrial engineering, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, died of a cerebral hemorrhage, November 14, 
according to word received by SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
November 21. Professor Younger, who.was sixty- 
three years old at the time of his death, had served 
the chairmanship from 1925 until last August, when 
he retired from administrative duties but continued 
as a teacher in the department. 


CHARLES VAN VELZER, professor emeritus of mathe- 
matics, Carthage (Ill.) College, died, November 18, at 
the age of ninety-four years. Dr. Van Velzer had 
taught in the department of mathematics, University 
of Wisconsin (1881-1906), and at Carthage College 
(1920-36). 


CiarA L. Myers, professor emeritus of English, 
Flora Stone Mather College, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, died, November 18, at the age of seventy-nine 
years. Dr. Myers, who had served as assistant pro- 
fessor of English, Cornell University, went to Flora 
Stone Mather College in 1903 and became a full pro- 
fessor in 1919. She was retired in 1926. 


Vest CLEVELAND Myers, dean of the faculty, South- 
east Missouri State Teachers College (Cape Girar- 
deau), died, November 18, according to a report sent 
to ScHOOL AND Society by W. W. Parker, president 
of the college. Professor Myers, who was forty-eight 
years old at the time of his death, had served as super- 
intendent of schools (1918-21), Lutesville (Mo.); 
(1921-25), Charleston (Mo.); (1925-30), Fulton 
(Ky.); and at the college as professor of education 
and dean of the faculty (since 1933). 

JacoB Davip TAMARKIN, professor of mathematics, 
Brown University, died, November 18, while on leave 
of absence in Florida because of ill health. Professor 
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Tamarkin, who was born in Russia, July 11, 1993 had 
served as professor of mathematics (1917-25), Uni. 
versity of Petrograd, before coming to the Unita 
States. He held an assistant professorship of mathe, 
maties (1925-27), Dartmouth College, and an agis 
ant professorship (1927-28) and the professors)i, 
(since 1928), Brown University. 


CLARENCE E. Norris, assistant headmaster and heaj 
of the department of commerce, Bulkeley Schoo! (Ney 
London, Conn.), died, November 18, at the age of 
sixty-seven years. Mr. Norris had served the gchog 
for the past thirty-two years. 


CLARENCE STONE YOAKUM, dean, Graduate Schoo 
University of Michigan, suceumbed to a heart attac 
November 20, at the age of sixty-six years, ) 
Yoakum had served as assistant in English (1901-02) 
Campbell College (Buies Creek, N. C.) ; instructor j 
philosophy and education (1902-03) and in scien 
(1903-05), Hiawatha (Kans.) Academy; instruct 
in psychology (1908-17), University of Texas; pm 
fessor of applied psychology and director, Bureau 9 
Personnel Research (1919-24), Carnegie Institute o 
Technology (Pittsburgh) ; dean (1929-30), College o 
Liberal Arts, Northwestern University; and at th 
University of Michigan as professor of personne 
management (1924-27), director, Bureau of Unive 
sity Research (1927-29), vice-president in charge ¢ 
educational investments (since 1930), and dean, Gra 
uate School (since 1935). 


Grorce W. Situ, professor emeritus of histo 
Southern Illinois Normal University (Carbondale 
died, November 20, at the age of ninety yeam. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL ALPHA T. Easton, since 19: 
commandant, Harvard School (Los Angeles), sug 
cumbed to a heart attack, November 21, at thea 
of seventy-seven years. 


Franc THENAUD, associate professor of Romant 
languages, University of Cincinnati, who left 
United States the early part of November to ser 
as a translator in the trial of the Nazi war crimina 
died in Nuremberg of meningitis, November 21, at 
age of forty-four years. Dr. Thenaud had taught 
the University of Illinois, the George Washingia 
University (Washington, D. C.), Swarthmore (Pa 
College, Brown University, Cornell University, 2 
Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), before going to 4 
University of Cincinnati in 1941. 


Joun Harrincton Cox, professor emeritus of En 
lish philology, West Virginia University, died, N 


vember 21. Dr. Cox, who was eighty-two yea! 
at the time of his death, had served as education 
director (1897-99), the 23d Street YMCA, New Yo 
City; professor of English language and literatuf 
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and head of the department of English (1901-02), 
tniversity of North Dakota; and at West Virginia 
{uiversity as instructor in English philology (1902- 
)3), associate professor (1903-04), and professor 
(1904-32). 

Tue REVEREND BROTHER FELICIAN Patrick, F.S.C., 
formerly head of the department of English, La Salle 
College (Philadelphia), died, November 25, at the age 
of seventy-two years. Brother Felician had taught 
for many years in parochial schools. He served the 
department of English (1921-32), University of 
Scranton (Pa.), and at La Salle College, 1916-21, 
1932-37, and 1941-45. 


AurrepD H. GuMAER, professor emeritus of the his- 
tory of art, University of Pennsylvania, died, Novem- 
ber 25, at the age of seventy-two years. Professor 
Gumaer had served as instructor in art (1902-07), 
(olumbia University, and assistant professor of archi- 
tectural design (1907-19), professor of architectural 
history (1919-33), and professor of the history of 
art (1933-42), University of Pennsylvania. 


Honors and Awards 


Captain ARNAUD C. Marts, whose resignation from 
the presideney of Bucknell University (Lewisburg, 
Pa.) was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, December 
li, 1944, was presented with the Navy’s Commenda- 
tion ribbon, October 4, by Admiral R. R. Waesche, 
wumandant of the U. 8. Coast Guards, in a ceremony 
at the Coast Guard Headquarters, Washington (D. 
.). Captain Marts organized and administered vol- 
inteers in the Coast Guard Reserve and had under 
lis direction at one time more than 50,000 men. See- 

y of the Navy Forrestal, who participated in the 
remony, said: “[Captain Martz] consolidated the 
diorts of this heterogeneous group into a superbly 
dlicient and trained force. . . .” 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL Roy E. LAnerFirt, educational 
advisor, Information and Edueation Section, General 
eadquarters, U. S. Army Forces in the Pacific, 
vhose leave of absence from an assistant professor- 
stip of edueation, New York University, was reported 
u Scooon AND Socrery, January 29, 1944, has re- 


Shorter PDapers. 
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ceived the Bronze Star Medal, as announced recently 
by General MacArthur’s Headquarters. 


FREDERIKA BLANKNER, professor of classical lan- 
guages and literatures, Adelphi College (Garden City, 
N. Y.), is the recipient of the Albert Ralph Korn 
Lyric Prize of $50 for her poem entitled “Bond.” The 
award was made at the October meeting of the Poetry 
Society of America and announced by Laura Benét, 
chairman of the judges. 


Other Items 


On October 20, the NEA initiated a new pamphlet, 
The Public and Education, which will be distributed 
free to “leaders both within and outside the teaching 
profession.” Suggestions of names of individuals 
who should be included on the mailing list may be 
sent to Lyle W. Ashby, editor, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
NW, Washington 25. The first number is four pages 
in size and touches briefly on school expenditure and 
attendance. It devoted one page to brief notes of 
educational happenings throughout the country. 


THE Chicago Teachers Union has reported an ex- 
periment in counseling on a city-wide scale for pupils 
of the 8th grade. The program, known as Parent’s 
Interview Day, was in operation from October 8 to 
November 2 and will be repeated, March 4-29. The 
plan involves having parents visit the various ele- 
mentary schools on a specified day to confer with 
the principal, adjustment teacher, and, at times, with 
the 8th-grade teacher about a high-school program 
for their children. Representatives of vocational 
schools, technical high schools, and general high 
schools are available for consultation. 


Tue Board of Trustees of Dartmouth College has 
established Hopkins Scholarships covering all neces- 
sary expenses for four years for the sons of Dart- 
mouth alumni who “gave their lives in service during 
World War II.” It is thought that more than 25 
young men will be eligible for the scholarships. They 
will be known as “Hopkins Scholars,” in tribute to 
Ernest Martin Hopkins, whose retirement from the 
presidency was reported in ScHooL AND Society, 
September 8. 





A COLLEGE PROGRAM WITH AN 
INTELLECTUAL DESIGN 
Some time ago with other college teachers I par- 
‘apated in a diseussion on the topic, “A college pro- 
im with an intellectual design.” My suspicions 
Yee aroused by “intellectual design.” By any chance 
"ee there college programs that did not have an 
ectual design, and, if so, were they of a differ- 


Intel] 


ent, possibly a lower, order? So I listened to pre- 
ceding speakers to learn about the design. The chair- 
man suggested that, behind the differences of subject 
matter, common purposes and methods might appear, 
and introduced teachers of chemistry, animal hus- 
bandry, Russian, and business law, and a dean. Each 
teacher spoke of his subject, showing how important 
it was made to appear to students and how difficult 
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to the uninitiated. The dean reported on a confer- 
ence of liberal-arts teachers who had been called to 
consider the relation of their subjects to a postwar 
guidance program. At that conference each repre- 
sentative had talked not about guidance in a postwar 
world but about his subject, much as these teachers 
failed to discuss an intellectual design. 

Against such a background of subject-matter en- 
thusiasm the writer was asked to speak about a phi- 
losophy of life as a part of education with an intel- 
lectual design. He suggested that the intellectual 
design might refer to the aims and purposes of the 
Olympians who live on most campuses. He illus- 
trated the point by referring to members of the Uni- 
versity of Washington faculty ‘on the hill,” who had 
been the keepers of the sacred traditions until they 
had lost that leadership by 11 votes out of 450 twelve 
The issue was the establishment of a 
general curriculum or college. 

The faculty meeting was significant of certain 
changes in the philosophy of higher education which 
may be listed as follows: 


years ago. 


1. From an aristocratic to a democratic concept; e.g., 
the battle of Waterloo was won on the playing fields of 
Eton; the battle of Leyte was won by the public schools 
of the United States. 

2. From a curriculum with a few subjects to one with 
many subjects. 

3. From a fixed curriculum for all to a separate cur- 
riculum for each. 

4. From teaching subjects to teaching students. 

5. From making students fit a curriculum to making 
a curriculum to fit students. 

6. From learning exclusively from books to learning 
by doing. 

7. From talking to students to listening to students. 

8. From an overemphasis on the lecture to an emphasis 
on laboratory, case-study, discussion, and conference 
techniques. 

9. From administrative dominance to administrative 
co-operation. 

10. From faculty subservience to faculty initiative. 
11. From little or no student participation to a sharing 
of responsibility for government and policy. 


The Olympians are telling us that the war and the 
returned veterans have reversed these trends, that 
higher education is going to be regimented as never 
before, that the returned veteran will take what is 
offered and like it, that certain subject-matter spe- 


Books 
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cialists are going to be in great demand, that dis. 
cipline will be the thing, that faculty and student, 
will be told what to do, that the student will have 
fewer electives and more required subjects, and the 
the traditional subjects, credits, grading systems, 
penalties, ete., will be more firmly established tha, 
ever. In the words of a radio artist, “Don’t you be. 
fics it!” The American college youth and their 
teachers have gained a few benefits which they yjj 
not relinquish without a fight. If the veterans wh) 
have returned are a fair example, they will be in ths 
fight for the freer higher education they had hoped 
for when fighting in the foxholes of Europe and the 
Philippines. 

We are wisely concerned with the philosophy whic 
is behind not only the liberal arts but all teaching, 
One of our difficulties is a narrowness of point of 
view; we see it in the other fellow but not in ov. 
selves. This was the fallacy of the language teachers 
of my college days; later, history would serve the 
world; now it is science; and tomorrow it will be the 
social sciences. If only advocates had an idea of the 
humor of the situation! The subjects are valuable 
when they are related to the needs of the individual. 
In other words, scholars must keep in touch with 
the common man. This the typical Olympian fails 
to do. In the rarefied atmosphere, the guidance of 
students is of less importance than the position of a 
subject in a required curriculum. In fact, even the 
word guidance takes on a weird connotation as it is 
stretched to cover the whims of the specialist who has 


the right to speak for only the one in a thousand who 


may seek to follow in his footsteps. ; 

Before closing this declaration, the value of an in 
clusive aim for higher education should be stressed. 
Mowat Fraser used the following words: “The har 
monious development of the individual in life activi 
ties.” The Educational Policies Commission adds 
“within the framework of an industrialized demo 
eratic society.” These activities are suggested by 
Malcolm MacLean to be a job, a home, a community 
and a destiny. A teacher must help to convert these 
intangibles into purposeful activities of young me 
and young women and of all who are learning the 
better ways of living. 

Epwin B. STEVENS 
PROFESSOR OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION AND GUIDANCE, 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE 





GENERAL EDUCATION IN A FREE SOCIETY 


Report of the 
Paul 


General Education in a Free Society. 
Harvard Committee on General Education. 


H. Buck, chairman. Pp. xix+267. Cambridge 
Harvard University Press. $2.00. 
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place as one of the classics in educational literature. 
What will give it this place is not the plan for the 
organization of the college course at Harvard, which 


general recommendations does not differ greatly 
from other recommendations now widely current 
throughout the country. The significance of the re 
port lies rather in the exposition of a theory based 
on a fundamental and searching analysis of the issues 
which must be faced at both the secondary and college 
levels of edueation in the United States. The vast 


in its 


1941 on “liberal education” or “general education” or 
“the humanities in education” has been concerned in 
the main with the reform of college courses. The 
Harvard committee wisely recognized that the foun- 
dations of edueation for membership in a free society 
must be laid as soon as possible and that college edu- 
cation itself must fail in the long run unless the prin- 
ciples upon which it is based are applied equally to 
the education of all to the degree that they are capable 
{ profiting thereby. Thus the committee ventured 
“into the vast field of American educational experience 
in quest of a concept of general education that would 
have validity for the free society which we cherish.” 
The committee in entering upon this venture took 
into consideration most of the issues which have been 
accumulating in Ameriean edueation since the begin- 
ning of the century and more particularly in the past 
5 years—the changing character of the high-school 
and college clientele, the vast development of knowl- 
edge, the danger of intense specialization, and the com- 
plex problems of American society. Unlike other 
committees which in recently published reports have 
swught to reduce education to the level of fourth- and 
itth-grade ability in reading and arithmetic and to 
adapt edueation to the immediately contemporary 
neds of the students, the Harvard committee has 
boldly attempted to reconcile the Jeffersonian and 
Jacksonian principles in the American tradition. 
Realizing that the function of the high school is no 
longer to prepare for college but for life, the com- 
uittee declares that “democracy is not only opportu- 
uty for the able. It is equally betterment of the 
average, both the immediate betterment which ean be 
talned in a single generation and the slower ground- 
well of betterment working through generations. 
Hence the task of the high school is not merely to 
‘peed the bright boy to the top. It is at least as much 
far as numbers are concerned, far more) so to 
widen the horizons of ordinary students that they and, 
til] 


istacles that eramp achievement.” For, 


“iether you interpret democracy as political democracy 
fotecting the rights of the individual or as economic 
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democracy protecting opportunity for the mass, there is a 
point at which the two views meet: namely, that oppor- 
tunity means nothing unless it is opportunity for good, 
which in turn depends on some experience of the good. 
[Hence] we understand by democracy the interworking 
of two complementary forces, the Jeffersonian and the 
Jacksonian, the one valuing opportunity as the nurse of 
excellence, the other as the guard of equity. 


The main task, then, of the American educational 
system is “to nurture ability while raising the aver- 
age,” for “leadership is inseparable from its follow- 
ing, and both from common standards.” Here is the 
answer to those who argue that secondary education 
should concern itself wholly with the 80 per cent of 
students not proceding to college and who would leave 
the 20 per cent to fend more or less for themselves. 
The committee presents still another answer when, by 
way of general summary, it states: 


It was remarked that democracy, by broadening the 
basis of government to include all the people, ideally de- 
mands of all the education formerly reserved for the 
privileged class. The distinction has ceased between in- 
feriors trained only for practical tasks and superiors 
broadly trained for government. The Renaissance col- 
legiate education was, in effect, precisely an education 
of governors—men rounded and supple enough to make 
decisions and sufficiently well educated to do so with 
perspective and a sense of standards. It is the mantle 
of this tradition which has descended on the modern col- 
lege—even to some degree on the modern high school. 
Since the governor is now the citizen and no longer merely 
the gentleman and the aristocrat, then this ‘‘ gentleman’s 
education’’ has become the citizen’s education. The Puri- 
tan influence mentioned above was a step in this direction. 
It is an education which looks first of all to general re- 
sponsibility and competence among an increasingly large 
group. 

Accordingly, “the task of modern democracy is to 
preserve the ancient ideal of liberal education and to} 
extend it as far as possible to all members of the com- 
munity”—instead of rejecting it because at one time 
it “went with the structure of the aristocratic ideal.” 
In the light of these statements it is difficult to under- 
stand why the committee preferred to publish its re- 
port under the title “General Education .. .” rather 
than “Liberal Education in a Free Society.” Liberal 
education has a tradition which has, it is true, too 
often been misinterpreted, but “general edication” of 
the kind recommended by the committee lends itself 
too easily to confusion with that “general education” 
which was the slogan a few years ago and was so 
“eneral” as to be nothing in particular. 

The function of education, then, is to “help young 
persons fulfill the unique, particular functions in life 
which it is in them to fulfill, and fit them so far as it 
ean for those common spheres which, as citizens and 
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heirs of a joint culture, they will share with others.” 
Some provision must be made for differences of inter- 
ests and abilities, yet democracy “depends equally on | 
the binding ties of common standards. It probably , 
depends more heavily on these ties than does any 
other kind of society precisely because the divisive 
forces within it are strong.” The program of edu- 
cation must provide for unity and diversity, for spe- 
cial and general education, “for those subjects which 
divide man from man according to their particular 
functions and for those which unite man and man in 
their common humanity and citizenship.” And the 
latter is of greater concern today because of the 
staggering expansion of knowledge, the growth of the 
educational system, and the ever-growing complexity 
of society itself. The major issue is to find the de- 
sired unity, “the binding, integrative working of gen- 
eral education to check and countercheck its [the edu- 
cational system’s] inevitable divisiveness.” 

The committee examines and rejects four plans to 
promote intellectual unity: religion which “is not now 
for most colleges a practicable source of intellectual 
unity”; “the tradition of Western culture as embodied 
in the great writings of the European and American 
past”; concentration “ton actual problems and ques- 
tions which young people may be expected to meet in 
mature life—health, vocation, family, social issues, 
private standards, and the like”; and the pragmatist 
solution which “sees in science and the scientific out- 
look this saving unity.” The committee’s view is 
stated as follows: 


Thus the search continues and must continue for 
some over-all logic, some strong, not easily broken frame 
within which both college and school may fulfill their at 
once diversifying and uniting task. This logic must be 
wide enough to embrace the actual richness and variega- 
tion of modern life—a richness partly, if not wholly, re- 
flected in the complexity of our present educational sys- 
tem. It must also be strong enough to give goal and 
direction to this system—something much less clear at 
present. It is evidently to be looked for in the character 
of American society, a society not wholly of the new world 
since it came from the old, not wholly given to innovation 
since it acknowledges certain fixed beliefs, not even wholly 
a law unto itself since there are principles above the state. 
This logic must further embody certain intangibles of the 
American spirit, in particular, perhaps, the ideal of co- 
operation on the level of action irrespective of agreement 
on ultimates—which is to say, belief in the worth and 
meaning of the human spirit, however one may under- 
stand it. Such a belief rests on that hard but very great 
thing, tolerance not from absence of standards but 
through possession of them. 


There must accordingly be developed through edu- 
vation a sense of heritage, for our culture 
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depends in part on an inherited view of man and S0ciety 
which it is the function, though not the only funetion ot 
education to pass on... . To study either past or seed 
is to confront, in some form or another, the Philosophie 
and religious fact of man in history and to recognize the 
huge continuing influence alike on past and present of the 
stream of Jewish and Greek thought in Christianity 
There is doubtless a sense in which religious education 
education in great books, and education in modern dem. 





racy may be mutually exclusive. But there is a far mor wn 
important sense in which they work together to the sam poul 
end, which is belief in man and society that we inherit page 
adapt, and pass on. [For] it is impossible to escape the peen 
realization that our society, like any society, rests Th 
common beliefs and that a major task of education is to mhole 
perpetuate them, [and] at bottom education ig society HM the 


perpetuating its spirit and inner form in a new gen: 


ecOg 
eration. ‘ 
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To those who would object that to cultivate the tr. 

dition of culture would militate against change anj 
experiment, the committee’s reply is that 
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current form of the received ideal is final but that every 
generation, indeed every individual, must discover it ina 
Education can therefore be wholly devoted 
neither to tradition nor to experiment, neither to the be- 
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lief that the ideal in itself is enough nor to the view that repé 
means are valuable apart from the ideal. It must uphold MBs (0: 
at the same time tradition and experiment, the ideal and ies w 
the means, subserving, like our culture itself, change any 
within commitment. the 





It follows from these principles that general edu- 
vation must be viewed as “an organic whole whose 
parts join in expounding a ruling idea and in serving 
a common aim. And to do so means to abandon the 
view that all fields and all departments are equally 
valuable vehicles of general education. It also implies 
some prescription.” The key question, therefore, is 
“how can general education be so adapted to different 
ages and, above all, differing abilities and outlooks, 
that it can appeal deeply to each, yet remain in goal 








vision 











and essential teaching the same for all?” - 
General education, therefore, in both secondary he 7 
school and college should be built up on three areas of —_ 
learning—natural sciences, social studies, and the hu- iy" 
manities—as three different methods of knowledge to de 
ender 






direct “the students’ attention to the useful truth that 
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realistically with the task of achieving the good life.” 
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» truth is incomplete, we must forever look to new in- 
ights leading to change. Our argument, then, is that 
nowledge is dangerous and illiberal if it does not em- 
nee as fully a8 possible the mainsprings of our culture. 

It is unfortunate that the only place where the com- 
ittee seems to have forgotten this sound principle 
. in the discussion of the place of foreign languages. 
¢ the only argument that the committee could ad- 
ance for the study of foreign languages is that it 
ould contribute to the improvement of English, the 
wees where the topic is discussed could well have 
been omitted. 

The committee does not ignore that aspect of the 
shole problem which is fundamental to the success of 
» theory of education, however sound it may be. It 
eeognizes that “everything finally depends on the 
pacher’s quality of mind and spirit,” that “surely the 
ye of a sound general education is in teachers who 
. themselves generally educated,” and that one of 
the needs of schools and colleges is “above all, per- 
haps, a more rounded, longer, more continuing edu- 
ution of teachers.’ But only the problem and the 
wnditions for its solution are stated and then only 
r high-school teachers; no suggestions are offered, 
sept by implieation, of a new scheme for teacher 
preparation. If general education at the college level 
is to succeed, the problem of preparing college teach- 
ws will also become serious. To this problem the 
wmmittee refers only indirectly; first, in stating that 
‘the difficulty in designing a course in great litera- 
tue for all students” lies in the fact that “the modes 
of treatment proper to the specialist are a distraction 

those who are not to become experts” and, second, 
mpeating the idea in still another form, “Yet the fact 
mains that the present system favors a specialism 
ich only the strong teacher breaks through.” If 
tis fact points in any one direction it is that the 
current requirements for the Ph.D., which are respon- 
sie for the specialism, are everywhere due for re- 
vsion. The committee might have gone further and 
uphasized the fact that in the long run it will not 
¢ the curriculum which it suggests, nor any other 
cuticulum, which will produce free men in a democ- 
ney, but teachers who are fully aware of the pur- 
wses which the areas of their responsibility are in- 
An authoritarianism which some 
mls of the program of general education may pro- 
ss to find in the report can be avoided only to the 
tegree that teachers at all levels of education recog- 
ze the abilities to be developed. These the report 
ieines as abilities “to think effectively, to communi- 
tite thought, to make relevant judgments, to diserimi- 
lle among values.” The committee, aware that it 
uight lay itself open to criticism because of its em- 
piasis on intellectual abilities and the sway of reason, 


tended to serve. 
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protected itself, but perhaps too mildly, against an- 
other school of thought, with the statement that 


while traditionally man has been viewed as a rational 
animal, recent thinking has called attention to his uncon- 
scious desires and sentiments which becloud and some- 
times sway his reason. To be sure, classical philosophers 
recognized the existence of passions, but they tended to 
regard the latter as alien intrusions and an unwanted 
complication. Yet, passions, although dangerous because 
primitive and even savage, are a source of strength if 
properly guided; they supply the driving forces for 
achievement. 


Those who look to the report for detailed sugges- 
tions on organizing the curriculum and on time 
schedules will be disappointed. Nor was it, indeed, 
the intention of the committee to furnish details which 
even for Harvard will still have to be worked out in 
the light of the general principles enunciated in the 
report. “We have suggested possible applications of 
our views to the secondary schools,” says the com- 
mittee, “although in so doing we were keenly aware 
of the impossibility of presenting a single neat pat- 
tern according to which they should all be organized.” 
In this the committee was wise, for the essential con- 
tribution of the report is that it ealls for more rigor- 
ous and serious thought on the problem of education 
in a free society than has been given to it for the 
many years which can almost be characterized each 
by its own peculiar slogan. Not the least of the many 
outstanding merits of the report is that not a single 
sentence or phrase lends itself to convenient use as 
a slogan or cliché. No good educational writing ever 
does, and the committee has proved what only a few 
seem to realize—that good English and educational 
writing are not incompatible. In view of some edu- 
cational theories which have gained notoriety, the 
committee has itself presented the best appraisal that 
an be made of the report: 


An extreme and one-sided view easily calls attention to 
itself and gains fervent adherents; but a balanced view 
is apt to be less immediately striking. Reasonableness 
does not lead to exciting conclusions because it aims to 
do justice to the whole truth in all its shadings. By the 
same token, reasonableness may legitimately hope to at- 
tain at least to part of the truth. 

I. L. KAnpDEL 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A SUGGESTIVE “PROJECT” IN THE STUDY 
OF LOCAL HISTORY 


When Our Town Was Young: Stories of North 
Salem’s Yesterday. Pp. xxi, 170. Maps and illus- 
trations. Board of Education, North Salem, N. Y. 
1945. $2.00. 
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THIS admir bly printed book is the product of feian the Schelnaic Awana Gane foreword at elected 
seventh-grade pupils in the schools of North Salem, Canfield Fisher. Orothy 
Saye ee “ap : : ” 
N. Y. As a “project” combining much historical, . 

: : k i MACKINNEY, LOREN C., NICHOLSON B. ADaMs, anp Hare 
geographic, and cultural research, it can be of sur- K. RussELu (editors). A State University Surveys th 
passing interest to teachers everywhere. Humanities. Pp. xi+ 262, University of North Cary. 

Through explorations, and especially through inter- lina Press. 1945. $4.00. 
. : ; . i The survey, one of the Lege wae of North Carolina Seson} 
views with “old residents,” the young investigators centennial Publications, under the directorship of Louis’ 
: ; Apc 7 Wilson, offers this symposium as a contribution of th 
were able to collect amazing amounts of reliable in- larger sesquicentennial enterprise in which the university 
p : . ; eee evaluates the past, present, and futu . is, 
formation as well as a few interesting antiquities, world. . ' re of the education 
. . 5 / 

many of which are illustrated. - , VOL 
, . , STODDARD, GEORGE D. rontiers in Education, Pp y 
eee as , is , , ? f : . . 

The scope of the study is shown by some of the 41, Stanford University Press. 1945. $1.00." . 
chapter titles; North Salem’s Post-Roads and Rail- The third Cubberley lecture. Dr, Stoddard defines 

: A - ‘ rontier as “any growing edge that involves ship | 
roads; Early Farms and Industries; North Salem streaaio.” ant 1 oes te ocatesae conclusions arn, 

Men of Achievement; The Old Quit-Claim Deed of day educators as to the read foe the future. . , .” 
1731; and Two Quaint Characters of North Salem. y . ; artic 

; sf : a ae SUERKEN, ErNST H. A Guidance Primer. Pp. viii+6g ” Fe 

As a product of modern “integrated methods” o Hobson Press, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. New-York, 195 wa 
teaching, this “project” deserves careful study. 50¢. ; of 
; ae OOD: are : This book is presented by the department of educati Ww 
Could similar comprehensive undertakings symbol- Children's Village (Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.), of atin, thd W 
ized by comparable titles, “North Salem Today” and Suerken is supervising principal. St: 
“North Salem As Visioned for 1960,” be worked out? ° = 
What You Can Do with Your Navy Training as a Civilian, Note 


The past has much ( ultural intere st, but provides only B’Nai B’rith, 1003 K St., NW, Washington 1. 1945 
meager guidance for future civic enterprises. A graphic guide showing the relationship between civilian — 
jobs and skills acquired in 54 major Navy and Coast Guard 
ratings, in the form of a two-color wall chart, 38” x 42”, 
Davip SNEDDEN 
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FLETCHER, Ropert H. American Adventure. Ilustra- Carnegie Corporation of New York hav 
tions by Irvin Shope. Pp. 54. American Pioneer Trails cert 
Association, 1775 Broadway, New York. 1945. 20¢ to to ' will 
cover cost of handling and mailing brochure and map. ‘ 
Howard R. Driggs, president of the American Pioneer pool the funding of syst 
Trails Associotion, has written the foreword of this at- " 
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